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By Carr. E. F. Brcuer, R.A., F.Z.S. 


SIND, as viewed on the map and as seen from the sea on 


approaching Karachi, has a most unpromising appearance; in the 


former case the Desert of Sind is written, and in the latter an 
apparent desert of deserts is seen, the few houses of Clifton, 
surrounded by sand-hills, giving a greater aspect of desolation 
than if no signs of habitation were visible; but along the banks 


of the Indus which traverses the whole length of Sind are 


numerous jhils and lakes abounding in wildfowl. 

The Manchar Lake, however, though communicating with 
the Indus, does not owe its existence entirely to that river; it is 
about seven miles long and four broad; on one side are high barren 
hills of bare rock, and on the other an open cultivated plain 
stretching to the Indus, which is distant about eight or nine miles. 

The Lake itself is for the most part shallow, and covered with 
water-weed ; the water is like crystal, and, looking down on the 
subaqueous forest through the clear shallow medium, brightened 
by the usual unclouded sun, it has always reminded me of a most 
perfect microscopical illumination of some opaque object, a beauty 
which a microscopist will understand. The surface of the Lake 
teems with waterfowl. Mr. A. O. Hume says, with respect to the 
Coots :—“I believe they would have to be counted not by 
thousands, but by tens of thousands. ..... In no part of the 
world have I ever seen such incredible multitudes of Coots as are _ 


met with in Sind.” This was written in 1873; but since that _ 
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date Sind has been opened out, and the Manchar Lake being 
easily accessible, the number of wildfowl has decreased. On three 
occasions I have spent about ten days on the Lake. Living in a 
boat is much preferable to camping on the banks for anyone to 
whom a bird is something more than a Hawk, Duck, or Snippet. 

As an example of what sights gratify one’s eyes in the early 
‘morning, it was no uncommon thing to see within a stone’s-throw 
of my boat both large and little Cormorants keenly engaged in 
catching their morning meal, at least two species of Tern every 
now and then descending with a loud splash into the water, the 
common Pied Kingfisher hovering over the surface, Stilts, one or 
two of the numerous graceful White Herons or Egrets, several 
Black-tailed Godwits; of course one or two of the numerous 
Harriers which are perpetually sailing over the rushes, and two 
or three species of the smaller waders; other birds there were, 
but I think I have quoted enough; within-a stone’s-throw is no 
exaggeration; no crouching behind a bush or concealment was 
necessary on my part; they hardly paid any heed to my presence ; 
on more than one occasion I have seen as many as three White- 
tailed Eagles together almost within gunshot. ; 

One of the methods of shooting wildfowl when required for | 
.the pot, and I am afraid often when not, is to be poled towards | 
the flocks of Duck, and shoot at them sitting on the surface of 
the water at long ranges; it is remarkable how they seem to_ 
know the exact range of an ordinary gun, though a choke-bore at 
present they do not understand; their almost invariable practice 
is to let you approach within seventy and eighty yards before they 
take flight. 

On the banks are some Sching villages; ; great numbers of fish 
are caught by driving them into a net; this operation is accom- 
panied by the most deafening and prolonged noise; if fish can 
hear, they would hear this: on the front of each boat is a rocking 
wooden tray, in which is a copper dekshi; this tray is perpetually 
worked, varied with beating the deck with a short stick, the boat 
itself being rocked; a band-conductor, as I may call him, for he 
seems to regulate the noise and movements, stations himself in a 
boat at the mouth of the net. It is no uncommon thing for these 
fishing-boats to have a long perch, on which are seated various: 
species of Herons and Kerets, and Cormorants, or else, perhaps, | 
a Pelican. Mr. Mur ray says that they use these birds as decoys, 
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and sew up their eyes; but in the case of those I have examined 
I am glad to say I have never seen such cruelty perpetrated. 

The natives are adepts at spearing fish, which, when the fish 
are at some little depth, is no easy matter, on account of the 
refraction; part of the equipment of every boat being two or more 
spears, and a stone on which to sharpen their points... | 

I always used to look forward to evening flighting, not only 
from a sporting point of view, but on account of the varied bird- 
life which is to be seen on such occasions; the shooting being 
always from a boat more or less concealed amongst the reeds. 
I will take from my notes an account of an evening’s flighting 
the end of February last:—“ About. 4.30 I took up my 
position amongst the high reeds. ‘The first to come over were 
one or two stragglers (Duck), and then the usual enormous flocks 
of Duck pass by, flying high overhead from the direction of the 
Indus, the first intimation of their approach being the rushing 
noise caused by their wings; after this, or perhaps a little before, 
some large flocks of Glossy Ibis flying slowly in a single undu- 
lating line pass close by; one slowly unfolds one of its long legs 
and leisurely scratches its head, the whole operation appearing very 
ludicrous ; all the time one or two Harriers hunt leisurely over | 
the reeds, ready to pick up any wounded victim to the gun. A 
Gull or two pass over; especially noticeable is the large Black- 
headed Larus ichthyaetus; then comes a flock of graceful small 
White Egrets; on one occasion I shot one for identification, 
which turned out to be Herodias intermedia. I also watch with 
interest the fishing of the Blue Kingfisher, A. ispida, and perhaps 
A. bengalensis, and the Pied Kingfisher, Ceryle rudis. (I might 
also have seen the lovely Halcyon smyrnensis, but as I am trans- 


- eribing from my notes on this particular occasion, I did not). 


Many Wagtails of two or three species flit about the reed-covered 
surface of the water. ‘he hoarse loud note of the Pied Warblers, 
Acrocephalus stentorius, is constantly heard, but although close to 
me, I can only occasionally catch a glimpse of one amongst the 
reeds. The little Warblers (Phylloscopus tristis) flit rapidly in 
and out amongst the rushes, and, if I do not move, they allow me 
to admire their ceaseless ‘activity almost w ithin an arm’s leneth. 
As the evening gets on, the croaking of the Frogs and chirping of 
the Grasshoppers (?) keep up a perpetual monotonous concert 
with the splashing and cackling of the noisy Purple Gallinules. 
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Cormorants, both great and small, fly past (in the case of one I 
— shot, the small Cormorant was Graculus javanica, but'in Mr. 


Murray's ‘ Vertebrates of Sind’ I see that both Graculus sinensis _ 


and G. javanica are common Sind species, the former being dis- 
tinguished from the latter by having no white thigh or check-patch ; 


I did not know of this distinction at the time, so was not on the. 
alert to discriminate between the two species). Then I see a few 


Curlews, a flock of Crows, and flying close to the surface of the 
water a flock of Hirundines; they are gone too quick for identi- 


cation, but are doubtless Cotyle sinensis; and then come the — 


Duck, but I do not see the cloud of them which the previous 
December used to rise from the Lake as it were simultaneously, 
passing overhead in varying numbers. In a quarter of an hour 
or so the flight is over, darkness has set in, and all is still save 
the croaking frogs and the chirping insects.” | 


I have mentioned above that Alcedo ispida and perhaps A. 


bengalensis are to be seen; but I must confess that I am fairly 


puzzled with Alcedo ispida, A. bengalensis, and a small form which > 


Mr. Hume says “. .... compels me to identify it with ispida 
~ rather than bengalensis” (see ‘Stray Feathers,’ vol.i., p. 168). In 
no book that I have seen is the difference between A. bengalensis 
and A. ispida clearly pointed out. I have four skins of Sind Blue 


Kingfishers before me as I write: three seem to me almost the 
same, except that one is not so long, and has the bill a trifle 


stouter than the other two; these I refer to ispida, but the fourth 
is much smaller and much brighter: its length is 5°75 in.; bill, 


at top, l'44in.; bill, from gape, 1°87 in.; wing, 2°65 in.; the bill 


is blackish brown, except at the base of the lower mandible, which 
is reddish beneath ; the ground colour of the head is very dark 


brown; the throat is white and the rest of the under parts ferru- 


ginous, but on the breast the ferruginous feathers are tipped with 


faint light blue; it is a male, and was shot at the Manchar Lake ~ 


on December 15th, 1885. 


| As regards Geese and Ducks, on the last occasion I visited 

the Lake (December 9th, 1885), these and other wildfowl were 
conspicuous by their absence, and I believe this was the case 
throughout Sind; on this occasion I saw only a few Grey Lag 
Geese (A. cinereus), and in February of the same year I made no 


note of this species; but the Barred- head Goose (A. indicus) was _ 


extremely abundant. 
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Of the large Whistling Teal (Dendrocygna wlva), I shot a few 


~in December, but none in February; they are very slow flyers, 


and when one of their number is shot, they often circle round it, 
constantly uttering their whistling cry. 

The Ruddy Sheldrake (Casarca rutila), more join known | 
as the Brahminy, is common; its hoarse croak is often heard as 


it flies overhead. I cannot agree with the statement in Mr. - 


Murray’s ‘Vertebrates of Sind’ that “ they are extremely shy 
and wary birds,’ and as Mr. Reid, in ‘The Game Birds and 
Wildfowl of India,’ remarks, “‘ It will not only keep a sharp look- 
out on its own account, but will fly along the jhil-side before the 
gunner, uttering its warning note, and put every bird on the 
qui vive.” I have always found it a slow clumsy bird, easy to 
approach. JI was much amused on one occasion watching a 
Pariah dog trying to approach one in some deep mud; the 
dog with an unconcerned manner, as if Brahminy Duck was 
the one thing in this world which it had the least thought of, 
the Duck as if a dog trying to catch it was an equally distant 


thought. The dog at last manceuvred till it was quite close, 


but the Brahminy then flapped away a few paces; the same 


manoeuvres were repeated, to the evident amusement of the 


bird and the annoyance of the dog; how long the latter would 
have pursued this wild goose or more correctly wild duck chase 


I cannot tell, for I was tired before the dog was, and walking on 


put a stop to more manceuvres. This duck and the last mentioned 


are considered unfit for human food. A brother officer tried a 


young Brahminy on one occasion, and ate some of it with relish ;_ 
he also had a Whistling Teal cooked, which he and another friend 
pronounced good. I have never eaten the former, but I have 
attempted to eat a little of the latter; I shall never do so again. 
~The Shoveller (Spatula clypeata) is very numerous; as a bird 


for the table it also has a bad reputation, which no doubt is 


frequently well deserved, for it is a foul-feeder, and delights in 
any dirty pool; but those I tried at the Manchar Lake were not 
bad eating. The Mallard (Anas boschas) was, last December, I 
think, almost the most numerous species on the Lake; in 


February I only shot two in about seven days’ shooting. The 


Gadwall (Chaulelasmus streperus) 1s also very common. The 
Marbled Teal (Chaulelasmus angustirostris) very common; when 


flying, on account of its proportionately large expanse of wings, 
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‘it appears a much larger bird than it is. The Pintail (Dajfila 


acuta’, another very common species. The Wigeon (Mareca 
penelope), not very common; I only shot one last December. 
Both the Common and Garganey Teal (Querquedula crecca and 
(). circia) are common, especially the latter; none of the males 
which I shot of the last species during my last December visit 
had made any attempts to assume the male plumage. The Red- 
crested Pochard (Fuliqula rufina) and the Tufted Duck (F. 
cristata) are fairly common, especially the latter; I did not shoot 


a single one of either of these ducks last December, nor did 
I observe any, nor did I see any Pochard (Fuligula ferina) at that 


time; I have only a note of it forming part of my bag last 


February, but whether common or not is not mentioned. The 


White-eyed Duck (’uligula ferina) is common. At the latter end 


of the season, when the water has fallen, Snipe are common; 


and Jack are numerous in favourable places round the edges of 
the Lake. | 


On the babal-fringed banks of the canal from Sehman I 


secured a male and female of Passe» pyrrhonotus ; this is an 
interesting bird, from having been re-discovered by Mr. Doig in 
1880, not having been recorded in India for forty years previously 
(see ‘Stray Feathers,’ vol. 1x.). 

As regards the othei animals inhabiting the Lake, which par- 
ticularly attract notice, amongst the fish there is a freshwater 
Pipe-fish in considerable numbers; in fact it is almost impossible 
‘to look down into the water without seeing several of these 
sliding in and out amongst the weeds; the natives never 
catch it. There is also a freshwater Prawn, which to the eye 
uneducated in entomostracan lore appears similar to the well- 
known marine form. Mr. Murray informs me that it has not as 
yet been properly identified. 

There are several species of freshwater op eee one, a fresh- 
water Mussel, is very numerous; there is another form of large 
bivalve, which is unknown to me; Limnea, sp. (?) is also very 


common, with a pink variety ; Spherwm sp. (?)fairly-numerous; 


a small Planorbis sp. (?) 1s met with on the weeds,. but not in 
any great numbers; Paludina sp. (2) is very common. 


As regards the vegetable kingdom, one of the commonest. 


sights is to see a number of women digging up from the mud 
the roots of the lotus, whose broad leaves cover the water in 
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places, and afford a convenient standing ground for Snipe, as I 


_ found to my cost when working the neighbouring Snipe-ground. 


These roots seem to be highly prized as a vegetable; I tasted 


them, and found that they had the flavour of parsnip, but were 
rather stringy. 
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By L. O. STEWART, 
: (Conelnded from p. 409.) 


Nakunda, Oct. 14th.—As I did not want to go back to our 


- quarters bird-less, I shot a Grosbeak and a couple of Green 


Woodpeckers, G. squamatus, as we passed through the forest; 
and had a shot, which I missed, at a Pine Marten. As there 
were a couple of hours of daylight, Mr. Gomez and. Capt. J.’s 


‘Shikaree sallied out, and brought in a Ilying Squirrel, a Hobby, 


and a small Sparrowhawk, a male, I believe, but am not sure, of 
A. nisus, but darker than usual for that species; also a Missel 
Thrush, and a couple of Bullfinches. A hill-man brought. for 


sale a basketful of small fish, netted in a stream midway between 


this and Koteghur, which we purchased and found not a bad 


addition to our bill of fare in the evening. 


Nakunda, Oct, 15th. — Anxious for another chance at large 


game, we both devoted the day to exploring the north side of 


Huttoo, a most fatiguing and unsatisfactory proceeding. We saw 
nothing to fire at, and no: trace of four-footed game, except a 
Musk Deer, which I missed. Came on Monaul-ground, but saw 
none. LIkilleda Chough and T. another, and that was the sum 
total of our bag for the day. We sent our vassals out for a couple 
of hours in the evening, but they contributed nothing noteworthy, 


except a lovely Owl, the second example of S. newarense obtained, 


and a Blue Magpie; but I do not think they were very energetic in 
their search for birds. We did not think it worth while spinning 
out more time here, and resolved to. make for Koteghur the | 


following day. 


Koteghur, Oct. 16th. — I sent one of my swiftest servants off 


—- night back to Simla, with a humble application to my com- 


manding officer for four days’ extension of leave, which I may 


here say was readily gremteds Sent the servants, &e., on at day- 
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break, and followed at mid-day; the distance eleven miles, the 
road fair most of the way,—passing under Huttoo, and an almost 
continuous descent,—at first through deodar-forest, then oak, 
rhododendron, cheer pine, and other trees ;- and the last few miles 
somewhat bare, with patches of cultivation in terraces above and 
below the road. I saw a Buzzard, and tried to get to his blind 
side, but he made off, without giving me a shot; most likely B. 
feroz. Heard Chicore calling, .but, they. being a good way off 
and separated from us by a deep ravine, were not disturbed. ‘The 
only bird I shot was a Woodpecker, re hyperythrus. Lots of, 
birds observed, but, having specimens of each and all of them, 
we pressed on to our destination. My Kitmutgar came out some 
little distance to meet me, and said Mr. Gomez had got into some 
trouble, and I found the case was this :—He had the assurance to 
take almost forcible possession of a small house attached to the 
~ German Mission at this place, instead of going on to the travellers’ 
bungalow as ordered. All the traps and baggage had been put 
into the verandah, and fires lighted; and Mr. Gomez had selected 
the best of the outhouses for himself. The good missionary, Mr. 
Procknow, on appearing was naturally somewhat scandalized, and 
ordered him out; but he refused to move, and to obviate a fracas 
Mr. Procknow consented to waive matters till our arrival. I was 
bound to apologise and explain how my servant had taken the law 
into his own hands, and was proceeding at once to reload our 
coolies and start them for the travellers’ bungalow, when the 
missionary interposed and said if I pleased I might stay where I 
was, and welcome, for a few days, a proposition I gladly acquiesced 
in; so that was squared. Mr. Gomez had a bit of my mind, and 
was apparently penitent. We found our quarters very snug, 
although the chimneys all smoked, and we made ourselves quite 
cosy. Mr. Procknow was most kind and considerate, helping me 
in every way. He had been in these parts for many years, con- 
verting and teaching with more or less success. A lot of little 
hill children about him attended a school attached to the mission, 
and learned the three R.’s and some other smatterings, under the 
tuition of another German, a good-humoured little fat man, whose 
heart I won by some bundles of manillas, and by consenting to 
hear his pupils go through their facings some day. Mr. Carl was 
a fair shot, moreover, and Mr. Procknow had a lot of bird-skins, 
the collection of several years, which he invited me to inspect, 
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and begged me to label for him, which employment was of mutual 

accommodation. ‘There was a very good kitchen garden and a 
fine orchard here, and Mr. Procknow had some flowers. There . 
were all the common vegetables and the hill-fruits, and loads of 
by far the finest walnuts I ever saw, and now at their best; but 
what fetched me above everything was a patch of veritable Scotch 
curly kale. These kind people made me free of their garden and 


orchard, and I was able in a slight degree to repay them by sending 
_ them, when I got back to my regiment, a good supply of the very 


best English flower and vegetable seeds. My colonel was a great 
gardener, and had a supply of seeds out from England twice 
a year; and he willingly gave me as much as I wanted for my 


host. I also sent Mr. Procknow a small supply of medicines for 


the use of the “ corpora vilia”’ of his hill-patients, for the gentle. 
missionary was a curer of bodies as well as of souls. I persuaded 
him to share our rough and ready dinner in the evening, and we | 
had a long chat, chiefly about what was to be shot in the neigh- 
bourhood. He mentioned Bears, Ghoral, and oceasionally Musk 


Deer; several kinds of Pheasants, and lots of Chicore. He had 
seen Tahr brought in from the adjoining heights in winter, and 


in very severe weather an occasional Serow, Cervus Aristotelis. 
Koieghur, Oct. 17th.—Devoted the morning and early part 
of the day to Chicore, and found them numerous in the terraced 
plots of cultivation, a couple of miles east of Koteghur, especially . 
in the ripe buckwheat crops. We got eight brace, and ought to 
have shot more. I think our Himalayan Red-legged Partridge, 
Caccabis Chukar, too closely resembles that of Southern Europe 
to warrant specific'separation. It is often kept as a pet by the hill 
people, generally caged; but I had three of them at Landour as 
tame as poultry, running about my house, and following me 
about like a dog. ‘They were most amusing in their way, and 
aggressive to the native servants, tilting and pecking at their 
bare legs. ‘They are, moreover, most excellent birds for the 
table. I have been told of, but never witnessed, a curious mode 
of making a good bag of Chicore, in vogue with some of the hill — 
Shikarees, and that is by attracting their attention by exhibiting 
a piece of coloured (usually brown and yellow) chintz or cotton 
carpet, spread out on the end of a stick, or fashioned like © 
an umbrella. ‘The sportsman holds this out before him, and 
the birds inquisitively approach within easy shot. My informant 
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said the birds take this snare for a cat or leopard, and instead of 
shunning it, as it is their nature to, come so near as to fall 
victims to their temerity. 

In the afternoon one of Mr. P.’s cowherds brought i in tidings 
of a couple of Bears having been seen that morning at the margin — 
_of the forest, a couple of miles off; so we went in search of them; 
a most fatiguing grind it proved it to be, and to no purpose. We 
saw their spoor, and traces of them in devastated patches of the 
crimson buckwheat, Pagopyrum, then ripe for the sickle; but that 
was all. This species, Ursus Thibetanus, is found all over the 
Himalayas, and is very destructive to orchards and gardens, 
consuming the fruit and tearing down the branches. The skins 
and the ‘‘ Bear’s-grease”’ are constantly brought into the hill 
stations for sale by the Paharries; and a well-cured and smoked 
Bear ham I can testify to be right good eating. After a couple 
of hours beating about we gave up the search, and retraced our 
steps down the hill. | 

On a bare grassy slope I secured a couple of specimens of the 
- Brown Hill Titlark, Agrodroma sordida, then new to my collection, © 
but afterwards obtained by me abundantly in the Punjab Salt 
Range, &c. Got also a brace of the Himalayan Siskin, 
Chrysomitris spinoides ; and single examples of Larvivora cyana, 
Keropia striata, Siva strigula, and Hemichelidon fuliginosus; and — 
of each of these birds I likewise afterwards obtained several 
specimens. K. striata, the streaked Jay Thrush, is, notwith- 
standing Jerdon’s statement that it is not found west of Nepaul, 
by no means rare in the North-west Himalayas, extending to the 
Dhoon. Its habits are quite Jay-like, and one I examined had 
its mouth and throat full of egg-shells. The Little Siskin is 
abundant in these parts, and extends all along the Himalayas; 
and I have seen them a dozen to twenty together. Larvivora 
- eyana, the Blue Woodchat, is not, according to my experience, a 
common bird in the North-west Himalayas, but of wide range. 
It is of decided Flycatcher habits, as I watched it constantly 
returning to its perch with the insect or grub it had made free 
with. An ally of this bird, Zanthia cyanura, the White-breasted 
Woodchat, is much’ more common, and a permanent resident in 
these hills; the other I believe to be a summer visitor only. 

My companion took another route, and brought in some 
Chicore and one or two ordinary Woodpeckers, and a Wall- 
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—ereeper, JT. muraria. He had been lucky enough also to bag a 
splendid Eagle, Spizaetus Nipalensis, a female, with crest three 
inches long. She was on the look-out for spoil when he was 
after the Chicore, and kept for a long time just out of range. He 
brought also a Pine Marten, M. flavigula ; and one of his coolies 
killed a beautiful green Viper, T’rigonocephalus, which Mr. P. 
- told me was common on grassy hill-sides, and dreaded by the | 
natives. He never knew of its bite being fatal to man; but — 
Goats and Calves are often victims. : 

‘All the afternoon the fine, albeit somewhat monotonous, © 
flageolet-like note of the Kokla, T’reron sphenurus, was heard in — 
the woods, but we did not disturb them. It is rather late in the 
season to find them in the hills, as they are only summer 
visitants, resorting to the plains in autumn. I may add that 
next day I shot five pairs of them; preserved some, and kept the 
others for dinner. ‘This species of Green Pigeon is a great 
favourite with the natives, on account of its mellow voice, and is 
constantly to be seen caged. Teron phenicopterus has a more 
extensive range, being found all over Bengal; an allied form, 
_T. chlorigaster, representing it in Southern India. ‘The beautiful 
T. bicincta I have never myself found. Several other kinds 
of Green Pigeon are to be had in different parts of the country, 
but I only know them from books. 

Koteghur, Oct. 18th.—This morning I saw for the first. time 
what appeared to be a new Bunting, feeding in small parties on 
the hill-slope, mixed up with other little seed-eaters, H. cia and 
E. fucata, &c. I fired two barrels of No. 10 into them, and 
knocked over nine out of the lot, including three of the 
presumably new Bunting; and I got many more afterwards 
in this locality. Neither my companion, who had long collected 
in the hills, nor Mr. P. knew it; so I sent a series for identiti- 
cation to Blyth in Calcutta, suggesting the name H. leucocephala 
if it was new. It was so; and he gave it the name it now bears, 
Eimberiza Stewarti. Subsequently I found it at Landour and in 
the alpine Punjab; and I think I saw it in Scinde in the cold 
weather. Gould has figured it, in ‘ Birds of Asia,’ as E. caniceps ; 
but Blyth’s name has the precedence. I saw nothing peculiar in _ 
its habits. I have found it in low jungle, as well as on bare hill- 
sides. The other two Buntings noticed are found all over the 
hills, and some others occur in the North-west Himalayas, which 
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I am not sure about, except the black-crested species, HZ. Lathami 
or melanictera,—a bad name, by the way, as it has no yellow 
about it, but is all black and chestnut, with a long narrow 
pointed crest, usually carried erect. I have seen it all over the 
country, and it is particularly common in the Western Ghats. 
This morning I obtained specimens of the Himalayan Goldtinch, 
Carduelis caniceps, which is said to breed in the far interior. It 
is common on the lower ranges in the cold weather, and would 
seem to be abundant in Cashmere, whence many are brought for 
sale to the Punjab. It is not so pretty a bird as our own 
Goldfinch, and has not much of a voice. I once bought a dozen 
of them at Wuzeerabad for a couple of rupees from an Affghan, 
and kept them in an aviary with a lot of Finches, Buntings, and 
-Munias; a very pretty collection, which I was sorry to part with 
on having to march away from the station. Another Goldfinch, 
— C. Burtoni, is said to occur in this part of the Himalayas, but I 

never saw it in the flesh. Capt. T. had specimens in his 
collection, but I forget where he said he had obtained them. 
I got seven Green Pigeons before breakfast and some more in 
the afternoon, and several acceptable birds for specimens, among 
which a pair of Heterura sylvana, the Mountain Pipit, pretty 
common on grassy hill-sides. I never saw it in a wood, as its 
name would lead one to suppose it haunts. . 

I next shot a Pipit, Anthus Richardi.undoubtedly, Sih Iwas | 

along time making it out; I came on five or six of them at the 
edge of a newly irrigated patch of grain below the Mission House, 
and saw no others during the excursion. Twurdus atrogularis is 
the most common Thrush, only the fully adult male has the black 
throat and breast; the young have these parts grey, with dusky 
streaks. T'urdus viscivorus, certainly the British Missel Thrush, 
loves the forest, and is to be found both in the pine-clad 
declivities, where I got it to-day, and in rhododendron, dwarf 
oak, or ringall bamboo thickets. I also got Merula boulboul, the 
Grey-winged Thrush; fully adult birds are jet-black, with a large 
grey wing patch; the bird of the year is brownish, and the wing 
fulvous; some young birds have the throat reddish, and the same 
tint in spots on the black breast and belly. This Thrush isa 
charming songster ; 1ts note is the most melodious among all the 
sweet songsters of these hills, and it is prized accordingly. I have 
on several occasions taken its nest,—a massive cup built of moss | 
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and ferns, usually placed not very far up a middle-sized tree. 
The eggs, four or five, are greenish, with reddish markings | 
in spots and streaks. The only other Thrush observed at 
Koteghur was M. castanea, in pairs as yet, but apt to pack by the 
dozen or score during the winter. 

Got male and female of a Rose Finch to- day, after a lot of 
dodging, they being very shy and restless; they were in a low 
oak thicket up the hill. I make them out to be C. erythrinus, 
rather on negative than positive grounds. It is, I think, the bird 
so often caged by the natives on account of its pleasing but weak 
little ditty. I never got it on the hills before; but there are 
several other handsome Rose Finches, which are, to me, at least 
somewhat puzzling, from the descriptions to which I have access, 
and from seasonal and sexual differences of plumage; and I 
thought the stuffed specimens in the Calcutta Museum additionally 
mystifying, these dummies having suffered and changed much in 
appearance, the result of time and exposure to light and climate. 
Another little Finch, procured for the first time to-day, is 
_ Metoponia pusilla. I met with several small parties of them, 
tearing out the flowerets of a species of Artemisia. Some of the 
examples of this neat little bird, shot during the trip, had no red. 
on the poll,—young birds of the year, I presume; others had but 
faint traces of the yellow on the wing, and the breast and back 
concolorous. Indeed, how the bird from its various phases of 
plumage, dependent on age and sex, has escaped being multiplied 
into several species,in these days, isa marvel tome. Mr. P. had 
a fine series of them, and showed me several as distinct species. 
He told me, moreover, that he knew the bird well in Germany ; 
but I think he referred to the Redpoll.. I once saw a flock of this 
bird at Rajpore, the foot of the Mussoorie range. It was in a 
very severe winter, and snow was on the ground at the time. 
The only Stonechat I observed here was Pratincola ferrea, which 
is common enough, and ranges all over the Himalayas; and I 
procured no example of any kind of Wheatear. T'wo kinds of 
Bul-bul are common, Pycnonotus leucogenys and P. pygmeus ; 
the former abundant at about 4000 feet, the latter less so. A 
very common bird observed is Saroglossa spiloptera, usually 
classed with the Starlings, although I did not see much in 
its habits to induce me to think so. It is quite arboreal, and 
eats more of berries than insects. It spends the hot weather in 
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the middle ranges, up to about 5000 to 6000 feet, arriving early 
in May to breed. It lays its pale bluish green eggs, speckled 
darker, in holes of trees, also in banks, on a pad of leaves and 


_ fine roots or twigs. The only Mynah I saw was A. tristis; but 


there were examples of A. ‘uscus in Mr. P.’s collection, obtained 
on the spot. 

This evening I saw a considerable flock of large Swifts, most 
likely C. melba, flying about and screaming, as if they meditated 
migration. ‘They were quite out of shot. C. affinis is common 
here, but I observed it nowhere else during our trip, and no 
other true Swift. I had rather a good day of it, and may record 
the more noteworthy acquisitions. Hemichelidon fuliginosa, the 
Dusky Flycatcher, a pair; not a common species. Muscicapula 
superciliaris, a pretty little Flycatcher, figured by Jerdon in his 
‘Illustrations’; common all over the West Himalayas, and | 
believe in the Nilgherries; and I once got it in the cold weather 
in the neighbourhood of Allahabad! Stoporala melanops, the 
Verditer Flycatcher, a common species, which I think’ attains ‘a 
higher elevation than other Flycatchers. I have noted it at over 
10,000 feet. I saw a dozen of these birds to-day, and several of — 
the pretty Myiagra cerulea. Both species breed on the hills. I 

got a single specimen of another rare Flycatcher, Erythrosterna 
~ acornaus, for the identification of which I am indebted to 
Major Hutton. 

The Paradise Flycatcher, Mr. P. informs me, is occasionally 
found at Koteghur, and he showed me its nest, which he had. 
found in his orchard,—a beautiful deep cup, worked up with fine 
grass-stems, and thickly coated with cobwebs; the eggs are 
-cream-coloured, freckled and blotched with claret.* Cryptolopha 
—cinereocapilla, seen all along our route ; common at Kussowlie, KC, 
visiting the Dhoon in winter. I think it is to this little bird that 
the beautiful nest belongs, described somewhere by Hutton as 
_ being like a watch-pocket built of moss, and fixed een | the 
trunk of a tree. 

I saw three kinds of Laughing Thrush to- — and mention 
them in the order I found them most prevalent:—(1) G. 
albigularis, (2) G. leucolophus, (3) G. variegatus, which last is 


| “somewhat rare, and I think affects the higher mountains, and | 


~* T possess nests of this bird shaped like an inverted cone or aaiaina into 
u stalk hike a sherry-glass. 


| 
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is never found in the warm valleys, like other species of Laughing 


Thrush. During our trip I secured specimens also of G. erythro- 


cephalus and of G. lineatus, which last is the most common species 
of all, but is usually found in pairs only, differing thus from its 


congeners, which are always, as far as I have seen, found in 
small parties of five or seven to flocks of fifteen to twenty, noisy 
and irrepressible. I have seen the nests of all these species, and 
they lay beautiful glossy greenish blue eggs. I possess now a 
pretty nest of G. erythrocephalus, marked, “May 22nd, 1861, 
Mussoorie,’ —a large perfect cup formed of oak leaves, Q. incana, 
with some sprigs of fine fern, grass and moss, and lined entirely 
with very fine grass. It was placed within reach of my hand in a 


‘thick berberry bush, and contained three beautiful pale blue eggs, 


faintly spotted with rosy red. But the best bird I got to-day was 
my first example of Sitta leucopsis, the White-eyed Nuthatch, and 
I never got more than two or three afterwards. A pair were 
clambering about a hazel tree; I secured one, and tried in vain 
to get the other, which was by no means shy ; indeed I could not 
get far enough away to enable me to secure it without blowing it 


to pieces, and the undergrowth was to an exasperating degree thick 


and thorny, so my progress was slow, and the bird disappeared. 
Engaged part of the afternoon arranging the spoils of the last 


few days, and afterwards overhauled Mr. P.’s collection, from 


which he kindly permitted me to take pickings. Among other 
good things thus acquired were specimens of the beautiful 
Grandala celicolor, a bird I did not myself shoot for many years 


afterwards, and of Ibidorhynchus Struthersi, the Pied Curlew. 


Both these, Mr. P. says, are strictly mountaineers, and only got — 
several marches in near the snow. I have since, however, been — 
told that this Curlew occasionally does come lower in severe 
winters. Mr. P.’s bird-stuffer unfortunately was not very skilful ; 
nearly all his birds had their necks provokingly elongated, and 
from inadequate poisoning a good many of them were going, or 
had gone, bad. I made Mr. Gomez give the man a few lessons ; 
and some contributions which Mr. P. afterwards kindly sent me 
had been in every respect well prepared. I must not omit 
mentioning that the collection I examined contained several 
examples of the lovely Nectarinia Gouldi@, which I reckon is a 
rare species in the North-west Himalayas. ‘There were three 


males and a presumed female; they had all been shot in the 


| 
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orchard close to the Mission House. The only other Sunbird 


noted was the purple one, N. Asvatica, which would seem to be 
common at Koteghur and in the warm valleys. Passer cinna- 
momeus, the Cinnamon Sparrow, is, I find, particularly abundant 
hereabouts, quite taking the place of the domestic one, and 
freely entering the verandahs. Elsewhere I have only noticed it 
in trees. It is a pretty bird, at. least the male is; the female 
being paler brown, without a trace of the bright rufous of her 
mate. I have found this Sparrow’s nest at Kussowlie the end of 


April,—an untidy structure of ¢-ass and feathers, mixed up with — 


scraps of paper, wedged into the fork of a decayed andromeda 
tree. The eggs, five in number, seemed precisely like the 
Common Sparrow’s. The only other representative of the 
family I have myself obtained in India is the yellow-necked 


P. flavicollis, common in the sub-Himalayas; and I have also 3 


shot it in the Rajmahl Hills. | | 

This evening, as I was coming in from a fruitless search for 
Chicore, I almost stumbled on a Fox at a turn of the path, 
close to the Mission House, and by a lucky snap-shot bowled 
him over. Mr. P. was glad to see this marauder hanging by the 
heels in the verandah next morning, as his poultry yard had 
of late been somewhat thinned by some nocturnal visitor. There 
is a caged specimen here, belonging to one of the servants, of a 


Thrush, Geocichla unicolor, a fine songster, and not very rare up | 


to 5000 feet. G. citrina, a handsome species, is abundant at the 
foot of the hills in winter, visiting the middle ae, waere I 
infer it breeds about April. 

Koteghur, Oct. 19th.—Having sent on breakfast materials 
and our ponies to Komarsen, a hill village four miles off, we left 
Koteghur at daylight. A descent of two miles brought us to a 
beautiful stream, which we had to ford, as the little bridge was 
under repair. Luckily our coolies had not got farther on the 
road; so after devoting an hour to exploring the thick underwood, 
Thad a bathe in the stream, and then to breakfast. I shot a small 


Otter, and we sighted a big one in the afternoon. We got nothing | 
new, and nothing of particular interest. ‘The best birds secured — 


were Zoothera monticola, Cinclus Pallasii, Henicurus maculatus, 
Ruticilla leucocephala, R. fuliginosa, yiophonus Temmincki, 
and Turdus visciworus. Siva strigula was common in the more 
open part of the coppices; and there were the usual species of 


. 
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Parus found all over the mountains, often associated with the 
Tree-creepers and Nuthatches, and a Woodpecker, generally 
P. brunnifrons. It was very hot, and the flies were exceedingly 
troublesome, so we made our way back to Koteghur early in the 
afternoon. Before dinner I strolled out in search of nothing in 
particular, and was lucky enough to bag a brace of Cheere 


Pheasants, Phasianus Wallichit, out of a family party of seven or : 
eight. ‘They were feeding in a patch of cultivation close to the 


forest below the road; the rest of the covey ran into the wood. 
My spoils were an old cock in perfect plumage, and a young bird 
not worth preserving, but excellent on the table next day. This 
fine species, a true Pheasant, frequents the lower and middle 
ranges, and is said to be partial to certain localities, year after 
year, and not to wander much from them. I have seen them 
close to villages, and they love grassy hill-sides, with or without — 


-brushwood, or patches of the dwarf bamboo, and the like. They 


run off at a great pace when disturbed, and then lie close; anda 
good dog is of great service in finding them. Vast numbers of 
the Slaty-headed Parrakeet, P. schisticeps, in parties of thirty to 
fifty, flying about previous to roosting in the forest for the night 

I observe that the young bird has the head concolorous, with the 
back and the tail but slightly tinged with yellow or blue, and that 
the wing-spot is not developed till the second year. | 
_ The only Vulture I have noticed here is Gyps fulvus, which(i 1s 


a noble looking bird on the wing. It breeds on the shelves of 


precipitous mountain cliffs. There is a small colony of them on 


~“Tapp’s Nose,” at Kussowlie, who increase and multiply in 


winter. I fired three green cartridges at one this evening, but 
failed to bring him to book. I have found the best mode of 
obtaining Vultures and Eagles is by a bait of flesh charged with 
strychnine. Capt. T. brought in a Ghoral and a brace of Wood 
Partridges, but no birds to add to the collection, except a fine 
Buzzard, B. canescens of Hodgson, I believe. 
Koteghur, Oct. 20th.—I had left Mr. Gomez and his man 
busy at work with the birds when we retired last night, and this 
morning, when I proceeded to examine his work, he informed me, 
with well simulated anguish, that the rats must have made off 
with all the birds he meant to have skinned before going to bed. 
Something in his manner made me suspicious that he was a | 
clumsy liar, and he could not stand cross-examination. After 
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much declamation and prevarication he suddenly, as if by a sudden 
inspiration, turned half about, and lifted a couple of the boards 


forming the floor of the hut :—‘ Look sir, where the cursed rats: 
have taken your birds.” There they were sure enough, about a | 


dozen in number, laid out in accurate line one beside another, 
without a feather ruffled. Mr. Gomez for some time lied stoutly, 


and denied all knowledge as to how the birds had come there, 
unless walked off by the rats; but doubtless he had put them 
there himself to escape the trouble of preparing them, and _ 


was fool enough to persuade himself that I would believe his 
story; of course he ended the drama by weeping. I let him off 
the beating he deserved, but locked him into the hut, and did not 
release him till all the specimens had been preserved. The rat 


referred to is not the common M. decumanus, but M. niveiventer 
(of Hodgson, I think); at all events it is the Common House Rat 
of these parts; rather a pretty creature, and not an horresco— 


‘referrens brute, like its brown cousin. It is said to live entirely 


on grain, and to eschew flesh. I fancy, however, it goes in for 


anything it can lay hands on. | 
In consequence of this little episode with my follower, I did 
not go out till after breakfast. I was surprised to get an example 
of the beautiful Blue-breasted Bee-eater, Alcemerops Athertoni. 
It is common in the sub-Himalayan forests, but I never before 
saw it in the mountains. I met with no other kind of Bee-eater 


during this trip; and I only saw one Roller, Coracias Indica, and — 


that was near Sabathoo, at an elevation of 4000 feet. Shot a pair 


of the Great Barbet, Megalaima virens. This fine species, the . 


largest of its kind in India, is of common occurrence in the 
mountains, but does not, as far as I have observed, go below 
4000 feet. I once got its nest at Mussoorie, the end of May, in 
a hole in the main trunk of a rhododendron, about twelve feet up, 
containing three glossless white eggs. A pair of these birds, 
which were brought to me from the nest, became perfectly tame, 
and lived with mé several months. I used to let them out of their 
cage, taking the precaution of closing doors and windows. They 
~ used to perch on the tines of a stag’s head on the wall, whence 
they held forth their loud and monotonous three-syllabled call. 
There is no difference in the plumage of the sexes. I fed them 


entirely on fruit, and over-fed them I doubt not. They used to 


eat till they could literally hold no more; and when they got to 
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this stage would sit motionless with a bit of plantain or other | 
fruit held fast in their bills. One of them perished in a fit; the 
other, I believe, was injured by my servant, as I found it lying on 


the floor moribund, after having been chased about the room by 
- the stupid lout in his — to capture it and — it 


in the cage. 

I got a fine Spilornis cheela, the Crested Serpent Eagle, this 
morning, and ought to have secured another, but fired the wrong 
barrel, which was charged with dust-shot. This is a very 
handsome bird, common on the plains as well as on the hills, 


where it breeds in April. Is said to be very destructive to 


poultry and pigeons. The best bird obtained to-day was the — 


first specimen I ever got in India of Regulus cristatus. As I was 
not sure of it I sent it to Calcutta for identification, and Blyth, 


who had not got it before, showed his appreciation of it by 


keeping the specimen for the Museum. I believe he at first 


considered it distinct from the British Goldcrest, and named it 
R. Himalayanus, but subsequently held it to be identical. 
Jerdon, too, believed them to be distinct. It is a rare bird. 
Another acceptable acquisition, and also the first I had ever seen, 
was Pnoépaga squamata, the smaller Hill Wren. Being a little — 
bird of skulking habits, it is seldom seen. I had no idea what it 
was, till after I had retrieved it from the tangled thorny jungle — 
into which it had dropped. I got five species of ‘Titmouse to-day, 
viz., Parus cinereus, P. xanthogenys, P. monticolus, P. melano- 
lophus, and P. erythrocephalus. Of these the first-named is the 
most generally distributed. I have found it all over the North- 
west Himalayas, from Murree to Mussoorie, on the Western 


Ghats, and on the Nilgherries. The others are all about 


equally common, and several species may often be seen on the 
same tree insect hunting; and the busy assemblage is constantly 
associated with other Insectivore, such as Certhia, Sitta, and 


-Dendrophila, and one or two kinds of small Woodpecker. 
Besides these Pari of the West Himalayas, there is P. rujfo- 


nuchalis, whereof Jerdon thus remarks:—‘‘ The Simla Black 
Tit ‘was procured by Hutton near Simla, high up towards the 
snow-line.” As a matter of fact, Hutton’s specimens were 
procured by me on the top of Nagteeba, a mountain a couple of 
long marches beyond Landour, in March, 1861, and given to — 
Hutton in exchange for some pickings from his collection. 
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I kept a pair for myself, and meant to have sent them to 


Calcutta, believing them to be new; but they unaccountably | 
disappeared with some of my rarest skins, and I have no doubt — 


they were purloined by an ungrateful scoundrel of ‘a soldier, 
whom I employed as half-servant, half-orderly. This man had a 
good knowledge of Himalayan birds, at least as regards their 
rarity and value; and having been at the Sanitarium for a couple 
of seasons he had a fair collection of his own, which he purposed 
taking to England for sale, as he was about to be invalided. After 
he left Landour, I missed some of my best birds, to which he 


used to have free access. Among these were the only example I. 
then possessed of the Black-backed Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptes — 


Goensis ; the Himalayan Crossbill, the only one I ever obtained ; 
Eurylaimus Dalhousie, Nectarinia Gouldie, and N. Hors/fieldit. 
I made a lucky shot this afternoon, and. knocked over a fine 


black Eagle as it swept past me. This proved to be Neopus 


Malaiensis, a female. It is described and figured by Hodgson, in 
‘Journal Asiatic Society,’ No. 134, 18438, under another name, 


which I forget. It is remarkable for the conformation of the 


foot, whereof the inner toe is remarkably large and stout, and 
the outer small and weak. I saw several of these Kagles during 
our trip, but only got this one. It is readily recognised in flight 
by its very dusky, almost black, colour, and its immense alar 
expanse. Hodgson says it subsists mainly on birds’ eggs. The 
stomach of my bird to-day contained only the remains of a small 


Monitor Lizard, Varanus, but no vestige of an egg. I was 


surprised to get to-day an example of the Cuckoo Shrike, 
Campephaga fimbriata, rather a scarce bird, but of wide distri- 
bution, for I have shot it in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, at 
Secundrabad, and at Mahableswur; and here it turns up in the 
far Himalayas. An allied species, C. Sykesii, is distinguished 
by its smaller size and black head; and it is also of wide 
distribution. | 

I had a ramble in the forest in the afternoon, avoiding the 
denser portions, which few birds seem to resort to. Among 
other species obtained and noted were Oreocincla mollissima, 
Merula Ward, Geocichla citrina, Petrocincla erythrogastra, 
P. cinelorhyncha, and Turdus atrigularis being all Thrushes. 
Of Woodpeckers Gecinus occipitalis, G. squamatus, Picus Hima- 
layanus, P. brunnifrons, P. pygmeus, and I thought I saw 
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the Chesnut Woodpecker, Micropternus phaioceps fly past. Of 


most of these I had plenty specimens at home, so I did not fire 
at them. Saw two or three small parties of the beautiful Lesser 
Minivet, Pericrocotus brevirostris, the males and females apart. 
These birds leave for the plains in October, breeding on the hills 
inJune. Mr. P. says they are very common. The large species, 


-P. speciosus, he does not appear to have recognised, but it is 
occasionally seen at Kussowlie, and is common in the Dhoon in 
winter. After a couple of hours pretty hard fagging, for the 


ascent was steep and the way rugged, I sat down to have a smoke, 
thereby missing a chance at a party of Cheere Pheasants which 
came into the open to feed, and ran in all directions back to cover 


_when they observed me. Capt. T’. had better luck; he went off - 
‘at daybreak ; and on my rejoining him in the afternoon I found 


him arranging his spoils, which consisted of a Ghoral, three Cheere, 
two brace of Wood Partridge, and a Chicore. He had seen a 
Kakur, or Barking Deer, but could not get a shot, so impervious 
was the jungle. The only bird to add to the collection was a 
noble Horned Owl, Bubo bengalensis, which he flushed when 
beating for Wood Partridge. Mr. P. informs me this Owl is not 
rare about Koteghur in summer, and his collection contained 


several specimens. I did not at the time know that it was 


obtainable off the plains. Capt. T. said he had seen a pair of 
large very dark Eagles questing the face of a ravine, —-most 
likely N. malaiensis. 

Koteghur, Oct. 2lst.—I find the Himalayan Tree Pie, 


Dendrocitta sinensis, is very common hereabouts. You get him 
at about 5000 feet elevation, but I have not seen him much above 
that; at higher altitudes the beautiful Blue Pie replaces him; 
and in the sub-Himalayan forests and the plains generally you 


get the red species, D. rufa or vagabunda, of some writers. A 
deluded acquaintance of mine once put a young D. sinensis into. 


his aviary, which held no end of small dicky-birds; but it was not 


a success, as far as their fraternising went: the Pie killed half 
of them the first day, beginning with some Java Sparrows aud 
Munias, daintily eating their heads off first. I did not go far from 
our quarters to-day, but managed to pick up some rather scarce 
birds, besides a few Chicore. Flocks of the Lark Finch, 
Iringilauda nemoricola, have made their appearance, and will 


be still more abundant as the cold season advances. I have seen 
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them on the mess-table under the name of ‘* Ortolan,”’ which in — 


India means any small brown seed-eating bird,—Lark, Finch, 
Bunting, &c. I got enough specimens this morning with one 


discharge of No. 10 shot. Shot a pair of either sex of a curious- - 


looking Woodchat, which I find to be Muscisylvia leucura, and I 
got several more during the remainder of my leave. This bird 


frequents jungle of dwarf bamboo, raspberry, &c. Habits quite ; 


those of a Flycatcher; the note a harsh creaking, the male and 


female answering one another with remarkable punctuality, as i 


observed. Small beetles only found in the stomachs of five 
specimens I opened. Pratincola ferrea is more common here 


than I have ever found it. I have kept this bird in a cage, and 


love it for its sweet little song; and I once brought up a small 
family of them from the nest, and found them sprightly pleasing 
birds. Got a beautiful pair of Pteruthius erythropterus, and 
several specimens each of Bullfinch, Siskin, and Goldfinch; also 


single examples of Siphia strophiata, Muscicapula superciliaris, — 
Campephaga jfimbriata, and a lovely Nightjar, C. albonotatus, | 


the last example of which I had was flushed in the Botanical 
Gardens at Calcutta; so this species has a pretty wide range. 
C. wmdicus and C. monticolus also extend to the Himalayas. I 
had some practice with indifferent success at the small Crag 
Martins, Cotyle rupestris, which in the evening came about the 
bungalow. I only secured one, but I got several afterwards. 


These little birds do not nidificate in banks, but affix their little - 


clay-constructed nests to the face of crags, or the crevices 
betwixt rocks. | 

Another species of this form of Martin, C. concolor, is 
common in many parts of the country, nowhere more so than in 
the Western Ghats; and till I found it at Poorundhur, on the 
Bombay side, I thought it was entirely restricted to the plains. 
C’. sinensis 18 universally spread and particularly abundant on the 


large rivers, whose banks, when of any height, are honeycombed . 


with their nests. I once nearly lost my life when engaged in 
exploring a colony of these birds on the banks of the Ganges; 
the alluvial bank on which I stood: gave way under my feet; and 


if I had not caught at some thick reeds I should have gone under 


to a certainty, and with but a poor chance of emerging, as the 


river was racing, and there were eddies and under-currents 


beneath me. In the evening a hill man brought in a few birds 


“ting, 
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for my acceptance, which of course I purchased. ‘The only one 
worth much was a great black and white Kingfisher, Ceryle 
guttata, a fine species, with a flowing crest. It is to be found on 
all the considerable waters of the interior. 

Koteghur, Oct. 22nd.—Had a last day among the Chicore, 
but made a poor bag; only five brace and a half to our two guns. 


The birds are wild, unless in the early morning; so we gave up 


shooting at 11 o’clock. I shot a fine Bonelli’s Eagle on the way 
back, and another Spilornis cheela; saw also a black Eagle, 


_ Neopus, but not approachable. As this was our last day here, I 


looked out for varieties only; got five of Emberiza Stewarti at 
two shots, within fifty paces of the door. I borrowed a barn 
sieve from Mr. Procknow, and made the usual trap with a prop 
and long string, and got one of my people to poach for little birds 
with it. I got some Cinnamon Sparrows, two kinds of Bunting, 
EK. cia and E. fucata, besides the new kind. I tried this plan 
again on several occasions with great success. We entertained 


the excellent missionary at dinner, giving him the best available 


cheer; and I was quite ‘sorry to say adieu to him to-night. He 
kindly posted a couple of ponies for me, and I sent my own 


nag on to Mutteeana. We left Koteghur before dawn, and 
got to Nakunda in time for a hasty breakfast; after which we 


took the route for the locality where we got our first Monaul on 
the 10th. We fagged hard till well on in the day; I got four, only 
one good cock among them. ‘TT’. got a brace, and we lost a brace. 

Descending the mountain towards Mutteeana, I diverged a 
bit at Oosrao’s suggestion, and was lucky enough to come on 
three Ghoral, and got one; and within a mile of home saw 
another, which I missed. Capt. T. shot a brace of Cheere 
Pheasants and a beautiful Crested Eagle. I saw.a small flock 


of the White-backed Pigeon, C. lewconota, but exceedingly wild; 


and the only thing worth preserving, barring the Monaul, that. 


I got, was a fine Hobby. It was in the act of devouring a Lark 


when shot. 
Fagoo, Oct. 23rd.—As my time, even with a few days extension 
of leave, is very limited, I have been pushing on. I got here at 


mid-day from Mutteeana, riding on ahead of servants and 


baggage, but having sent on a gun to this place, as I was anxious 


‘to beat the woods, and look out for game as well as specimens. | 
had tolerable luck, bagging a Kakur, or Barking Deer, and a brace | 
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of Cheere; and egregiously missing several easy shots, for my 
hand was not steady, and I was somewhat fagged after a long ride, 
the last six miles on a beastly native saddle, and that on a Bazaur 
Pony. Capt. T. got three Wood Partridges. . 

We stopped our beat about 4 o'clock, and I devoted the 
remaining hours of daylight to a quiet stroll in the immediate 
vicinity of the bungalow, adding to my collection examples of the 
following species, but of course seeing many others :—Capriunulgus 
monticolus, Gecinus flavinucha, Keropia striata, Pematorhinus 
leucogaster, Cinclus Pallasii, Oreocincla mollissima, Merula Wardii, 
Ixulus flavicollis, Megalaima virens, Ruticilla ceruleocephala, 
Stachyris pyrrhops, Carduelis caniceps, and rrhula erythrocephala. 
I left all these for Mr. Gomez to prepare on his arrival in the 
morning. 

Kussowlie, Oct. 24th.—I left Fagoo for 
morning, walking in to breakfast, and sending on my pony 
half-way to Simla; breakfasted at Capt. H.’s bungalow, and 
then on leisurely. I had very little ammunition, and had to 
-economise it, so 1 only bagged the most tempting species. I got 
another Crested Eagle close to Fagoo, S. nipalensis, and missed 
a beautiful A. Bonnelli. I reached Simla in the afternoon, dined 
and slept at Rockbank, and having sent what ponies I could 
borrow or hire to the different stages en route, left at noon, and 
got to Kussowlie, taking it easy, in time for dinner. 

Thus ended a most delightful trip in glorious weather, and 


- in some of the most beautiful scenery in the world. I had much. 


better sport than I anticipated, and had, it must be admitted, 


great luck. I also did fairly well from an ornithological point of 


view. I got one new species, and added specimens of at least a 
dozen more new to my collection; and I got many specimens 


of rare and interesting forms, whereof I only before possessed 


poor representatives. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS ON THE MOLLUSCA OF 
PONTEFRACT AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By GrorGcE RoBerts 


Since the original list of Pontefract Mollusca, which appeared 
in ‘The Zoologist’ for November and December, 1885 (pp. 
423—429; 470—475), was compiled, the following additional 
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species and varieties have been discovered. A few new localities 


for species and varieties mentioned in the former list have also 
been added :— 


AQUATIC MOLLUSOA. 
LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 
Fam. SPHERIDA. 


Spherium ovale, Fer.—The station mentioned for this scarce 


- speciés in my previous list (Zool. p. 471) has been searched this 


year, but none could be found. It has, however, turned up in 
the Barnsley Canal at Heath, a few miles nearer Wakefield. 
Three specimens were obtained on Sept. 2nd of the present year. 

~ Pisidium fontinale, Drap., var. Henslowana.— River Went (J. 


: Hebden). Omitted from my former list. 


PULMONOBRANCHIATA. 
Fam. 


Planorbis complanatus, Linn., var. — On September 16th of 
this year I found several specimens of P. complanatus with the 
keel very obtuse, along with specimens of the type with a sharp 
keel. The variety is horn-colour, large, and covered with Con- 
ferve ; the type is of a clear reddish brown, and not covered with 
Conferve. They all occurred near Milford, and were intermixed 
in one dyke. Our complanaius here, both type and variety, are, 
as before mentioned, very concave on both sides, though the. 
species 1s described in bopxe ‘a9 being fiat or flattish on the 
under side; Tate says, ‘‘ convex.’ | 

P. fontinale var. pulchella.—Milford, on caddis-cases. © 

Bythinia tentaculata, L., monst. scalariforme. — Near Milford 
Junction Railway-station. New to Britain. 

Physa fontinalis, Linn., var. curta, Jeff. — Milford J 


on caddis-cases. 


 Lamnea peregra, Mull., var. ovata, subvar. nitida of Zieg.— 
Spine short; mouth anes Te shining. Ditches at Methley. 

L. peregra var. candida.—Milford, one specimen. 

L. stagnalis, Linn. — In May of this year I found a single 
dead shell near Milford (amongst mud which had been thrown 
from a ditch), which, from the appearance of the reflected outer 


- lip, was full grown, though only measuring in length 20 mill, 


and in breadth 9 mill. Mr. Cockerell, of Chiswick, who has the 


shell, states that ib is much smaller than the varieties minor 
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described by Locard and Kobelt, and suggests that minima would - 


be an appropriate varietal name, if other adult forms have been 
or should be found of the same size. The full normal size of L. 


stagnalis is about 54 mill. in length, and 28—80 mill. in breadth. - 
L. truncatula, Mull., var. elegans. —In a small rill at Carlton, 


near Pontefract. 


L. truncatula var. minor. eat 4. three or four specimens. | 


TERRE STRIAL MOLLUSCA. 
GASTROPODA. 


Fam. Limacipm. | 
Arion hortensis, Fer., var. grisea.—Ledstone and Went Wood. 
A. hortensis var. — In a bed of nettles near Pontefract, on 
limestone, I found specimens of A. hortensis which appeared 
very different from our ordinary sandstone varieties. There 
were two forms, the descriptions of which from my note- book 
made at the time are as follows :—(1) Body broad, cf a primrose- 
yellow colour ; the colour strongest on the fore part of the shield 
and the tail; no lateral stripes; tentacles brown; respiratory 


orifice minute. (2) Body narrow, orange-brown; lateral stripes. 


dark; a narrow dark brown border round the shield; tentacles 
bluish black. This variety, when confined in a box, fed on 


another dead Arion, though it was surrounded by vegetable, 


matter of various kinds. 
Limax maximus, Linn., var. cellarius.—A common form. 
agrestis, Linn., var. sylvaticus.—Very common form. 


Fam. Heticipm. 


Succinia pfeiffert var. minor, Rossm.— Pond close to the rail-— 


way, about a quarter of a mile east of Milford Junction. 
 §. elegans var. minor, Jeff.—With the above. 
Helix aculeata, Mull.—Went Wood, June, 1886. 


H. nemoralis var. albinus. — Shell white, 00000 and 12345. 
Milford. 


Var. albolabiata + citrinozonata. 

Var. petiveria, Moq.—Pontefract, frequent. 

Var. olivacea, Goss.— One specimen, bright olive- bean, with 
one brown band, and one white band beneath. Most specimens 
of this variety are bandless. 

— Var. rubella, Moq.— New formula, 00345. Pontefract. 
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Var. hyalozonata, Taylor.—One specimen in Bondgate, Ponte- 


fract. 


I. hortensis var. ‘wbalbida, Locard. — Five or six specimens 
all close together in a ditch near Ledstone, on the sandstone, — 
about two miles from Castleford. Shell white, slightly tinged — 
with pale yellow near the mouth; thin and glossy. I have not 
yet noticed any hortensis on the limestone on the east side of — 
Pontefract. The type occurs at Featherstone, another place just 
on the edge of the sandstone, about half a mile west of the 
limestone. | 

H. cantiana. — This species and H. vivgata seem to be less 


affected by the weather than some others, On September 16th, 


1866, a warm dry day, I found H. cantiana and H. virgata in all 
stages of growth attached to the vegetation in hundreds on the > 
roadsides near Ferry Bridge and Pontefract; but I noticed no 


- H. nemoralis, and very few H. arbustorum, species which are 


abundant on wet days. In Ferry Bridge Lane, about a mile — 
from Pontefract, there is a horse-trough set in a high bank. 


- Whilst resting here a short time on the above date, sitting on 


the edge of the trough I observed a H. cantiana creeping at the © 
bottom of the water, which was about nine inches deep.. It kept 
constantly raising its head, as if seeking for some means of 
escape. I sat about a quarter of an hour picking the ripe dew- 


berries which overhung the trough, and it remained creeping 
about all that time. There was another cantiana and one H. 


caperata creeping up the wet mossy side of the trough. I took 
the caperata, which was a fine one, but left the cantiana to join 
his friend at the bottom of the trough. = 

H. rufescens. — Many depressed forms near Featherstone, 
which may be var. depressa of Locard. J. Wilcock found two 
specimens with spine (apex) somewhat lower than the outer 
whorls, otherwise they were much like H. obvoluta. 

Var. rubens, Moq.—Wentbridge and Ledstone, among nettles. 

H. concinna. — Milford and Featherstone. The form which 
we are now Calling concinna is sometimes sparingly hispid and 
sometimes bald. It is not so flat, nor so wide in the umbilicus 
as some that I have from Monsaldale. I suspect that it is 
much confounded with the var. depilata of H. hispida. 

H. hispida var. fusea, Menke. — Ledstone and Newton, near 
Castleford. 


| 
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Var. albida, Jeff.—Featherstone, (J. W.). Bristles numerous, 
long, and much hooked. 
_H. virgata var. carinata, Jeff. — A few intermixed with the 
type on a bank within the town of Pontefract, September, 1886. . 
caperata var. major, Jeff. — Two specimens attached to 
blades of grass on a pond-side at Milford. They were suspended — 
on the grass within a few inches of the water. The usual small © 
form of this species is generally found on dry banks. The 
caperata mentioned as being on the wet horse-trough was large. 
Is this supposed major a different species with a preference for 
moisture? Diameter of the Milford specimens, 18 mill. 
_ H. pulchella. — Occurs numerously on a wall, amongst ivy, 
close to Wentbridge. | | 
Clausilia rugosa var. albida. — Near Smeaton ids Wi). 
- Varieties or aberrant forms seem to keep much together in one 
place when once fairly established. Near Pontefract there is a 
certain spot at which C. rugosa var. albida, Helix virgata var. 
— minor (or at least a very small form), H. nemoralis var. olivacea, 
and H. arbustorum var. cincta may always be found—each in 
its own locality. : 
C. laminata var. albida. — One specimen in rotten wood ina — 
lane near Fairburn. The shell was in the upright stump of a 
tree—I think beech, but there was no bark. Noticing one or two 
of the type much bleached creeping on the outside of the stump, 
I began to dig with a pocket-knife, and soon turned out from the | 
interior several very glossy, brown, unbleached specimens, along 
with the white one. They might have gone in through holes’ 
made by woodlice or beetle larve, or they might have eaten their — 
own way in. The circumstance reminded me of a similar fact 
recorded of Helix lapicida by Jenyns, as follows :—‘‘ Dec. 8th, 
1822. We found a pollard elm this morning pierced in all 
directions by Helia lapicida. On tearing away the bark and 
- portions of the wood, great numbers were observed of all sizes. 
The tree was so weakened by their attacks, and so much of its 
substance gone, that a slight wind would have been sufficient to 
~-overturn it. These animals appear to eat their way y along in the — 
same manner as woodlice, and will soon devour all the internal 
wood of a tree where they abound. Some of the individuals 
observed in this instance were in a torpid state, and had stopped 
up the mouths of their shells with a bung of sawdust and small 
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chips of wood cemented together.”—‘ Observations in Natural 

History,’ p. 321. | | 
Achatina acicula. —One or two specimens in a limestone bank 

at Went Hill, June, 1886. 


- Since the foregoing notes were written a few other observations 
have been made, as under :— 

Bythinia tentaculata.—In addition to the type and the variety 

ventricosa, an elongate form of this species occurs near Fairburn, © 


about five miles from Pontefract.. The longest specimen taken 
- there measures 14} mill. ‘The length of the short ventricose 


form is 11 mill. 

-B. Leachii. — Collected in company with the elongate variety 
of tentaculata, September, 1886. 

Limnea peregra. — One of the specimens ‘mentioned as ious 
Methley is scantily hispid. Very few water shells are hispid. 
Planorbis albus is described as being hispid; in fact it was — 
formerly called P. hispida, and the young of Paludina vivipara 
are downy. 

Limax agrestis var. nigra. — One specimen at Newton, near 
Castleford, September, 1886. 

Helix rufescens var. minor.—Featherstone, near Pontefract. 
II. hispida var. depilata ?—Featherstone and Newton. 


THE LATE ARTHUR EDWARD KNOX, M.A, F.LS. 


Tue accomplished author of ‘ Ornithological Rambles in 
Sussex,’ ‘ Game Birds and Wildfowl,’ and ‘Autumns on thie 
Spey,’ after a long illness borne with great patience and resigna- 
tion, has passed away in his seventy-ninth year. There must be — 


very few of our readers who. have not perused his volumes and 


liked them. The agreeable style in which they are written, 
combined with the variety of information about shooting, fishing, 
and Natural History, which the author had a happy knack of 
imparting, have made his books eminently readable, and at the 


same time as instructive in their way as the perhaps more familiar 


works of Charles St. John and John Colquhoun, next which they 
should find a place in every sportsman’s library. | 
Mr. Knox was one of those fortunate individuals who had no 
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professional cares to distract him or to hinder the free enjoyment | 


of almost all field sports to which in their proper season he was 
~ so much addicted. Of Irish descent (being the son of Mr. John 
_ Knox, of Castlerea), after graduating M.A. at Oxford, he spent 
much of his early life in the Co. Mayo fishing and Snipe-shooting; 


and although he took to soldiering nominally as a profession, and - 


was for some time in the 2nd Life Guards, he retired upon being 


gazetted a captain; and, marrying Lady Jane Parsons, eldest 


_ daughter of Lord Rosse, settled down in the quiet enjoyment of 
| country life in Sussex, first at Midhurst, next at Trotton, and 
eventually (on the death of his wife, who pre-deceased him) at 
Dale Park, near Arundel, where in the house of a married 
‘daughter he found all that loving attention and tender regard for 
his welfare which could cheer the heart of a father in his declining 
_ Mr. Knox did not profess to be a scientific naturalist in the 
strict acceptation of the term, but he was an excellent outdoor 


observer of the ways of animals, and was especially fond of birds. | 
Indeed, his collection of Sussex birds, amongst which were many 


valuable rarities, was a feature in his country house which never 
failed to attract and interest his visitors, especially if he were in 
the humour to act the part of showman, and could be prevailed 
upon to give the history of some of the more remarkable speci- 
mens. He could tell a story capitally, and, being a wonderful 


mimic, would give some of his Irish experiences with professional 


fowlers or fishermen in a manner that was most amusing. A tall, 
spare man, clean shaved, and with a clear keen eye, there was that 
about him which seemed to claim attention and respect from all 
with whom he might converse. He was what might be called a 
good ‘all-round sportsman’’; for hunting, shooting, hawking, 
deer-stalking, fishing, and especially salmon-fishing, were his 
delight. As a privileged friend of his Grace of Gordon, he was a 
frequent visitor in autumn to Speyside, where he made successful 


frays amongst Salmon, Deer, and Grouse, and jotted down those 


pleasant field-notes which were subsequently printed in his 
‘Autumns on the Spey.’ : 

An incident of his early life may here be mentioned as showing 
the courage and calmness of which he was capable in a case of 
emergency. In 1833, when fishing on a loch with his uncle, 
Major Knox, and a keeper named Hamilton, the boat was capsized 
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in a squall. The major, hav‘r-* lost an arm in the service of his 
country, would have perished t t for the aid of his nephew, who 
swam ashore with him. He then returned for the keeper, but 
found that he had gone down. The poor man was afterwards 
found by the top of his rod which appeared above the surface, 
and when discovered was fo. d to be standing on the bottom 
grasping his rod with both hands, as if to indicate his where-_ 
abouts while he held his breath as long as possible. 

As a writer on Natural History topics, Mr. Knox, like many 
another naturalist who has risen to eminence, commenced to make 
his mark by forwarding communications to ‘The Zoologist,’ to 


which monthly journal (established in 1843) he contributed a_ 
series of articles on ‘The Birds of Sussex.”’* ‘These paved the 


way for a ‘Systematic Catalogue of Sussex Birds,’ which soon 
after appeared in 1849 as an appendix to his ‘ Ornithological 


Rambles in Sussex,’ a most entertaining work, which has passed 


through three editions. The favour with which this (his first 
book) was received encouraged him to undertake a second, and 
his ‘Game Birds and Wildfowl, their Friends and Foes,’ which 
appeared in 1850, proved no less entertaining and instructive, 
and has been rendered additionally attractive by Mr. Joseph 
Wolf's unrivalled illustrations.. Many years elapsed before the 
third and last volume made its appearance, for it was not until 
1872, or more than twenty years later, that he was induced to 
again take up his pen and give the world some more of his 
delightful experiences by flood and field. This book he dedicated 
to his Grace the Duke of Richmond, K.G., to whom he presented 
his collection of Sussex birds, which are now at Goodwood. 

As a member of the old Hawking Club for some years, he was 
enthusiastic on the subject of falconry, and an admirably-written 


review of a work on this subject contributed by him to the 


‘Quarterly Review’ for July, 1875, shows how well versed he was — 
in the literature and practice of this much-neglected sport. Deer- 
stalking and hunting had to be abandoned some years ago ; for, 
not only was age beginning to tell, denying the strength which 
such pursuits demand, but one or two bad falls in the hunting- 


field, and an accident which, by the upsetting of a dogcart, 


resulted in several broken ribs, caused him unwillingly to abandon | 


* See the volumes for 1843, 1844, 1845, 1849, and 1850. 


we 
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the pursuit of Deer and Fox. A few hours now and then with 
gun or rod, requiring less severe exertion, was all that an enthu- 


siastic sportsman, advancing towards threescore years and ten, 


could hope to have strength for and enjoy.. Those who, like the 


writer, had the privilege to know him personally will mourn the © 


loss of a most agreeable and accomplished friend and companion ; 
while those who knew him only through his books must, we think, 
regret that the hand which wrote them can no longer impart to 
others any of that delightful enthusiasm which he constantly 
experienced in the pursuit of field-sports and the study of Natural 
History. He died on the 23rd of September last, and was laid 
to rest in the quiet little churchyard of Trotton, close to the 
house in which he had passed so many pleasant years of his life. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“MAMMALIA. 


Variation of Colour in the European Squirrel. — My attention was 
attracted the other day by an unusual variety of the Common Red Squirrel, 


shot near Innsbrick about August 15th. Its peculiarity consisted in a 


circle or band of pure white hairs (nearly 7 cm. broad) across its tail. 
Although an old animal, both tail and ears were abundantly covered with 
fur. As regards the distribution of Black and Red Squirrels in the Vorarl- 
berg and North Tyrol, I should reckon three black ones to every two red 
ones, the intermediate dark brown form being scarce; the two former often 
assume the grey pelage in winter, and interbreed freely. At Karlsruhe, in 
the extensive “ Hardwald,” the black variety is seldom seen; whereas the 
red and dark brown, now and then also tinged with grey, are comparatively 
abundant.—G. N. Douexass (Stephanien Street, Karlsruhe). 


Do Stoats and Weasels kill Moles?—In the spring of this year 
I found the freshly-killed bodies of two Moles (male), one of an orange and 
yellow colour, the other black. The light one had been severely handled, 
the stomach having been ripped open, and a large portion of the entrails 
having been eaten. The black Mole, which was lying about four feet away 


from the light one, had only one injury, which had apparently been inflicted | 


| by a Stoat, as it was situated at the side of the neck, and was of a circular 


form. This appears a strange instance of Nemesis overtaking the victor 
_ in the moment of triumph.—E. P. Larxen (Gatton Tower, Reigate). 


| 
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{Gilbert White, in his fortieth letter to Thomas Pennant, remarks, 


Weasels prey on Moles, as Sppears by their being soinetimes caught in 


mole-traps.” But is this so? Is it not more likely th: the Weasel is in 
pursuit of Field Mice, which use the Mole’s runs ?—Eb.} ee 

Hedgehog attacking Chickens.— About a fortnight since, between 
the hours of 7 and 8 p.m., the gardener here (Windermere), hearing a_ 
noise in the fowl-house, went to ascertain the cause. He found that a 
Hedgehog had seized a two months’ old chicken. Before he could secure. 
the depredator the candle which he was carrying went out; by the time he 
had procured a fresh light and returned with it to the fowl-house the 
animal had made off. The wounded chicken, which he took up, died in his 


hand; the Hedgehog had fixed its teeth in its side below the wing. That 
the Hedgehog has been credited with the character of a harmless animal, 


we all know; but I think the foregoing statement makes it clear that such 


is not the fact.—Hrnry Benson (Rector of Farncombe, Surrey). 


BIRDS. | 
Little Gull in Co. Durham.—A specimen of the Little Gull, ‘Lette 
minutus, was shot on Whitburn Sands, near Stinderland, on August 28th 
last, and was brought to me the same morning. It is in immature plumage, 
much like that of a young Kittiwake; eye and bill black; legs flesh- 
coloured; breast faintly tinged with roseate. The tail is distinctly forked, 


showing an affinity with the Terns, which latter birds were also numerous 


on this coast at the same date. They appeared on August 25th, on their 
passage southwards. Dimensions of Little Gull:—Length, 9} in.; expanse, 
2 ft. 8in.; weight a trifle over 3}0z. Sex, male. Sent to Mr. Cullingford, 
of —ABEL Cuapmay (Silkstone Hall, Sunderland). 

[The forked tail suggests that the bird is probably a young Sabine’s Gull, 
the tail of the Little Gull being square at the extremity—Eb.] 


Rooks nesting in Church Spires.—Referring to the note on this 
subject (p. 865), I may add that this year there has been a Rook’s nest 
fitted into the crown-like ornament at the top of the steeple of Heworth 
Church, in York.—B. B. Lr Tart (20, Bootham, York). 

— Storm Petrel at Skomer Island.—In Mr. Murray A. Mathew’s paper 
on “A Visit to Skomer” (Zool. 1884, p. 433 et seq.), it is stated, “ An old 


stone wall was pointed out to us as frequented by Stormy Petrels,. ... . 


but we were not fortunate enough to find” a nest. When walking through 


Leadenhall, on Sept. 20th, I was pleased to find an adult and a nestling of ~~ 


this species just received from Skomer Island. ‘The nestling was fully 
feathered, but still retained some of the sooty down, especially upon the 
belly. The date of its capture (Sept. 18th) is in harmony with what we 


already know of this late-breeding species. With the Petrels was sent a 


fine young Manx Shearwater, in plumage considerably resembling the adult, 
ZOOLOGIST.—NOVEMBER, 1886. | 
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as in the »ecimens from Kigg which I have described elsewhere. It would 
be gratifying to know whether our British form of the Shearwater ever 
assumes a dark, breast in nestling plumage. ‘The EKigg men hold that the 
young birds, which they constantly cook, always wear the white breasts of 
the adults. —H. A. Macpurrson (8, Kensington Gardens Square, W.). 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SocteTy or Lonpon. 


October 6, 1886.—R. M‘Lacutay, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. W. Bartlett Calvert, of Santiago, Chili, was elected a Fellow. 


Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a number of seeds of a Mexican species of — 


Euphorbiaceae, popularly known as ‘jumping seeds,” recently received by 
him from the Royal Horticultural Society, He stated that these seeds 
are known to be infested with the larve of a species of Tortricidae, allied 
to the apple Tortrix; they were first noticed by Prof. Westwood at a 
meeting of the Society held on the 7th June, 1858, and the moths bred 
therefrom were described ‘by him as Carpocapsa saltitans (ef. Proc. Ent. Soc., 
2nd series, vol. v., p. 27). These seeds have since from time to time been 
referred to both in the United Kingdom and America. A discussion ensued 
in which Mr. Pascoe; Mr. Poulton, Mr. Roland Trimen and others took part. 

Mr. Roland Trimen exhibited and read notes on some singular seed- 


like objects found in the nests of Termites, and also in those of true ants, | 


‘in South Africa. They were apparently of the same nature as those from 
the West Indies, described in 1833 by the Rev. L. Guilding as Margarodes 
formicarius, which was usually referred to the Coccida, as allied to 


Porphyrophora. They were of various shades from yellowish pearly to 


golden and copper colour, and were strung together by the natives like 


beads, and used by them as necklaces and other personal ornaments, as, 


according to Mr. Guilding, was the case with the West Indian species. 


Mr. W.F. Kirby exhibited, on behalf of Mr. John Thorpe, of Middleton, 


a long series of buff and melanic varieties of Amphidasis betularia, and 
read notes on them communicated by Mr. Thorpe. Mr. Kirby also exhibited, 
on behalf of Mr. Nuuney, who was present as a visitor, a dark variety of 


Argynnis aglaa from Caithness, and a tawny-coloured variety of Vanessa 


urtice from Bournemouth. | 
Mons. Alfred Wailly exhibited a fine series of Saturnias and other 

Bombyces, mostly bred by him, from South Africa: also specimens of 

Dirphia tarquinia, Attacus orizaba, Platysamia cecropia and P. ceanoth, 


Callosamia angulifera, C. promethaa, Philosamia cynthia, and other species . 
from Central America. He also exhibited ova of Saturnia tyrrhea, pupe — 


of this and other South African species, and a cocoon of Bombyx ochadama 


from Madagascar. Mons. Wailly stated that several of the large South 
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African Saturnide formed no cocoons, the larve entering the earth to 
undergo the change to the pupal state. Mr. Trimen said he was able to 

The Rev. W. W. Fowler exhibited a number of minute Acari, which 
had been doing i injury to fruit trees near Lincoln. 

Mr. Poulton gave an account of the experiments recently made by him 
with the larvee of several species of the genus Vanessa, for the purpose 


_ of ascertaining the relations of pupal colour to that of the surface on 


which the larval skin was thrown off, which had formed the subject of 


paper read by him last month before the British Association. He also — 


exhibited the frame constructed by him for the purpose of these experi- 
ments. The President and Messrs. Trimen, Waterhouse, White, Hall and 
others took part in the discussion which ensued. 

Mr. Slater exhibited a specimen of Prionus coriarius found in Devon- 
shiré on fennel, and a specimen of Calandra ausceiesd found alive at 
Pembroke Dock. 

Mr. Enock exhibited Mymar pulchellus, and a specimen of At ypus 
piceus recently taken on Hampstead Heath. 

Mr. Klisha exhibited a series of Gelechia hippophaélla (Sch.), bred from 
_ larvee collected at Deal on Hippophaé rhamnoides. 


Mr. Billups exhibited Echthrus lancifer, Gr., a species of Ichneumonida | 


new to Britain, taken at Walmer on the 15th August last. He remarked 


that Brischke had bred members of this genus from Sesia spheciformis, — 


8. formicaformis, and Leucania obsoleta; but that in this country the genus 


was little known, only one species (Hchthrus reluctator) being mentioned in 


Marshall’s list of British Ichneumonida. 

Mr. K. A. Butler exhibited a male and female of Macrocoleus tanaceti 
from Bramley, near Guildford; living specimens of Chilacis typha, received 
from the Rev. E. N. Bloomfield, of Guestling, Hastings; anda pair of Har- 
palus discoideus, obtained in August last on a heath near Chilworth, Surrey. 

Mr. A. J. Rose exhibited specimens of a mountain form of Lyce@na 
virgaurea, recently collected by him in Norway. 


Mr. Champion exhibited Teratocoris antennatus and Drymus pilicornis, 


taken near Sheerness. 

Mr. W. White exhibited specimens of Proctotrypes ater (Nees); he also 
exhibited a specimen of Chelonia caja with abnormal antenne, and read 
notes on the subject. 

‘Mr. Elisha read a paper.‘ On the life-history of Geometra smaragdaria.” 

C. O. Waterhouse communicated a On the Tea-bugs of 
India and Java.” | 

During ,the mecting a telegram was received from Mr. Freeman, of 
Plymouth, announcing the recent capture, in Cornwall, of Anosia plexippus. 
—H. Goss, Secretary. | 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ti port on the Migration of Bir: ds in the Spring and Autumn of 
1885. By a Committee appointed by the British Associa- 
tion. 8vo, pp. 173. Edinburgh : M‘Farlane & Erskine. 
1886. | 

Tue Seventh General Report of this Committee, consisting of 
Mr. Cordeaux (Secretary), Prof. Newton, Messrs. Harvie-Brown, 
Kagle Clarke, Barrington, and More, is comprised in a pamphlet 
of 173 pages, and includes observations taken at lighthouses and 
— lightvessels, as well as at several land stations, on the coasts of 
Great Britain and lreland and the outlying islands. 

The fact that several keepers of lighthouses and lightvessels 
have forwarded legs and wings of such specimens as have been 
killed against the lanterns, and were unknown to them, has led 
to the determination of several rare birds which otherwise would 
have escaped notice. It is evident that unless the birds can 
be correctly named, the value of this inquiry is materially 
diminished, and it is intended, in order to facilitate the sending 
of wings, to supply the light-keepers with large linen envelopes, 
ready stamped and addressed. 

The Committee acknowledge important assistance from Mr. 
H. Giitke in forwarding a daily record of the migration of birds 


as observed at Heligoland between January 1st and December » 


31st, with the concurrent meteorological conditions under which 
the various phenomena occurred. 
' Altogether 187 stations were supplied with printed schedules 
for registering the observations, and returns have been sent in 
from 125. ‘The general results are satisfactory, and additional 
information of interest has been accumulated respecting the 
breeding habits of seafowl on the outlying islands and skerries 
on the Scotch and Irish coasts. | | 
A special point of interest in this Report is the large arrival, 
with a north-east wind, of Pied Flycatchers in the first week in 
May, 1885, observed at Spurn Point, Flamborough Head, the 
Isle of May, and Pentland Skerries. At Flamborough Head 
the I‘lycatchers were accompanied by male Redstarts in large 
numbers, both species swarming for two or three days. ‘The 
immigration at this period was not exclusively contined to these 
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two species. Mr. Agnew, writin from the Isle of May, at the 


entrance of the Firth of Forth, says, under date of May 3rd :— 
“An extraordinary rush of migrants to-day; have never seen 
anything like it in spring. To attempt to give numbers is simply 
useless. I willjust give you the names in succession: Fieldfares, 
Redwings, Ring Ouzels, Blackbirds, Lapwings, Dotterels, Rock 
Pigeons, Hawk, Meadow Pipits, Redstarts, Whinchats, Tree 


» Sparrows, Yellow Wagtails, Ortolan (obtained), Robins, Chiff- 


chaffs, Wood Warblers, Blackeap Warbler, Marsh Tit, White-— 
throats, and Pied Flycatchers.” And on the 4th:—‘ Still 


increasing in numbers, but wind shifted this morning to HK. 


A noteworthy incident also of the vernal migration - was the 


great rush of Wheatears observed at the Bahama Bank vessel off 
the Isle of Man, and at Langness on the night of April 13th, 


when many perished and were captured. On the same night 
Wheatears were killed at the Coningbeg and Rathlin Island light- 
houses, on the Irish coast. On the 12th and 13th the rush was’ 


very heavy at stations on the west coast of Scotland. No 


corresponding movement was observed on the east coast of Great 


Britain on the same night; but at Hanois lighthouse, Guernsey, 


on the 10th of May, at night at the north light, and on the 
Lincolnshire coast and Farn Islands on the 10th and 11th. This 
shows the immense area covered by the migration of this species 
at or about the same period. On the east coast the first Wheatears 
were observed at the Farn Islands on February 22nd. 

The autumnal migration was first indicated at Heligoland on 
July 6th, and was continued with slight intermissions up to the 


end of the year. A similar movement affected the whole of the 
east coast of Great Britain during the same period, but was 
apparently less constant and persistent than at Heligoland. 


It has been remarked in previous years that the migration of 


-aspecies extends over many weeks, and in some cases months. 


Yet it is observable that, at least on the east coast of England, 
year by year, the bulk or main body of these birds come in 
two enormous and almost continuous rushes during the second 
and third weeks in. October and the corresponding weeks in 
November. 

In the autumn of 1885 it was observable that the chief 
eeneral movements which usually characterise the southward . 
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autumnal passage were two in number, and affected the stations 
over the whole coast line both east and west of Great Britain. — 
_ The first of these commenced about the 11th of October, and was 
continued to the 20th. The second from the 8th to the 12th of 
November. Itis worthy of notice that these two chief movements 
of the autumn were ushered in by and were concurrent. with 
anti-cyclonic conditions, preceded by and ceasing with cyclonic 
depressions, affecting, more or less, the whole of the British Isles. 
From this it appears not unlikely that birds await the approach 
of favourable meteorological conditions—of which perhaps their 
more acute senses give them timely warning—to migrate in mass. 
Whatever may be the cause which impels these enormous rushes, ~ 
often continuous for days, it is one which operates simultaneously 
over an immense area. 

The October rush reached its maximum on the 16th, at which 
date almost all the stations report extraordinary numbers of 
various species on the wing. As one out of many, we quote from 
the journals of Mr. James Jack, principal of the Bell Rock light- 
house :—‘‘ Birds began to arrive at 7.30 p.m., striking lightly 
and flying off again; numbers went on increasing till midnight, 
when it seemed that a vast flock had arrived, as they now 
swarmed in the rays of light, and, striking hard, fell dead on 
the balcony or rebounded into the sea. At 8 a.m. another flock 
seemed to have arrived, as the numbers now increased in density ; 
at the same time all kinds crowded on to the lantern windows, 
trying to force their way to the light. The noise they made, 
shrieking and battering the windows, baffles description. The 
birds were now apparently in thousands ; nothing ever seen here 
like it by us keepers. Wherever there was a light visible in the 
building they tried to force their way to it. The bed-room 
windows being open for air all night, they got in and put the 
lights out. All birds went off at 6 a.m., going W.S.W. Red- 
wings were most in number; Starlings next; Blackbirds, Field- 

fares, and Larks.” The rush in November chiefly took place in 
the night; at the Bell Rock the movement ceased at midnight 
of the 12th and at the Longstone lighthouse, on the Farn Islands, 
a little earlier—at 10.30 p.m., when the wind became strong 
from §.W. 

From each succeeding year’ s statistics the Connmiliios have 
come to almost similar conclusions regarding the lines of flight— 
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regular and periodically used routes where the migratory hosts 


are focussed into solid streams. ‘Three salient lines on the east 
coast of Scotland are invariably shown, viz.:—(1) by the entrance 


of the Firth of Forth, and as far north as Bell Rock, both coming 
in autumn and leaving in spring; (2) by the Pentland Firth and 


Pentland Skerries, likewise in spring and autumn; and (8) by | : 
the insular groups of Orkney and Shetland, which perhaps may 


be looked upon as part of No.2. On the other hand, from three 
sreat areas of coast line, including many favourably lighted. 
stations, returns are but rarely received. These areas are 
Berwickshire, the whole of the east coast south of the Moray 
Firth, and Caithness and East Sutherland. All of these possess 
high and precipitous coast lines, if we except the minor estuaries 
of the rivers Tay and Dee, and a small portion of the lower coast 
line of Sutherland, which face towards the east. 

On the east coast of England these highways are less slearly 
demonstrated. The Farn Islands, Flamborough Head, and the | 
Spurn are well-established puints of arrival and departure ; but 
south of the Humber as far as the South Foreland the stream 


- appears continuous along the whole coast line, and to no single _ 
locality can any certain and definite route be assigned. It 
~ cannot be said that the southerly flow of autumn migrants is 


equally distributed along the entire west coast of England. On ~ 
the contrary, the schedules afford unmistakable evidence that 
the great majority of these migrants, so far as the English and 
Welsh coasts are concerned, are observed at stations south of 
Anglesey. But while the north-west section of the coast is thus 
less favoured than the rest, such is not the case with the Isle of 
Man, which comes in for an important share of the west coast 
migratory movement. Large. numbers of immigrants from 
Southern Europe pass through the Pentland Firth, and (along 
with migrants from Faroé, Iceland, and Greenland) down the 
west coast of Scotland, whence many cross to Ireland, and it 
seems probable that the remainder leave Scotland at some point 
on the Wigtown coast, and pass by way of the Isle of Man to 
the west coast of Wales, and thus avoid the Knglish shore of 
the Irish Sea. ‘The schedules sent in from the coasts of Flint, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and Cumberland show that in 1884-85 
comparatively few migrants were observed, and that the great 
general movement did not affect them in any general degree. 
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These remarks do not apply to migrants among the waders and 
ducks and-geese, which, as a rule, closely follow coast lines, and 
which are abundantly represented on the Solway and coasts of 
Cumberland and Lancashire. There is a much used bird route 
along the north coast of the Bristol Channel, and thence from 
the Pembroke coast, across to Wexford, passing the Tuskar Rock, 
the best Irish station. 

The fact of a double migration or passage of birds, identical 
in species, across the North Sea in the spring and autumn both 
towards the E. and §.E. to. the W. and N.W., is again very 
clearly shown in the present report. ‘This phenotnetion of a 
cross migration to and from the Continent, proceeding at one 
and the same time, is regularly recorded on the whole of the 

east coast of England, but is specially observable at those light- 
vessels which are stationed in the south-east district; at the 
same time, it is invariably persistent and regular year by year. 

The most interesting stations are those on small islands or 
rocks, or light-vessels ata considerable distance from shore, and 
the regular occurrence of so many land birds, apparently of weak 
power of flight, around these lanterns is a matter of surprise to 
those unacquainted with the facts of migration. No clear indica- 
tion of the migration of the Redbreast has yet been shown on the _ 
Irish coast; the records of its occurrence are few and scattered. 
The Black Redstart was recorded at several stations in the 
southern half of Ireland; specimens were forwarded from Mine 
Head, the Skelligs, and Rockabill. It is apparently a regular 
winter visitant to the Skelligs and Tearaght, generally appearing 
in October and November. The dates so far recorded by the 
Committee ‘of the occurrence of the Black Redstart on the east 
coast of Great Britain, in the autumn, range between October 
23rd and November 8rd. 

Ornithologists ought to feel much indebted to the members of 
this Committee for the great personal trouble and correspondence — 
undertaken by them in this attempt to elucidate the interesting 
problems affecting the Migration of Birds, and the Committee, 
we think, should be heartily congratulated on the success which 
has so far attended their efforts. 
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